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(Translated from W. H. Riehl’s “ Musikalische Charaleter 
képfe,” by Fanny Malone Raymond.) 
A Dramatic Ballad Singer and a Musical 
Aristocrat. 
IL. 
ASTORGA. 

Emanuel von Astorga, ordinarily entitled 
“the Baron,” was an Italian singer and composer, 
who lived in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

I picture Astorga to my self as a proud, tall, 
noble form, a little bent by the weight of secret 
sorrow ; a bold, yet finely cut profile; a dark, 
burning eye; a pale, spiritual face, formed by 
locks of long, raven-black hair. Don’t tell me 
that he wore, in all probability, a long peruke, or 
at least powdered his dark hair; his thoroughly 
romantic character, gives the lie to peruke and 
powder. His manners were those of a man of 
the world; but under this thin mask of custom 
and education looks out the Poet, who, forced to 
live amid the splendor of courts, would more wil- 
lingly have lived alone. Not merely his com- 
positions, glowing with southern fire, stamp him 
as the musical romanticist of those “ pig tail” 
days, but also his very personality, the destiny 
that wove the events of his life into a poem. In 
that life re-echoes the primeval story of a soul, 
repulsed from the world of action, and withdraw- 
ing into the cloistral sanctuary of art. 

We first meet the youth of twenty— on the 
Rabenstein, held fast by the executioner’s assist- 
ants, lest he should turn his eyes from the yet 
palpitating corpse of his father. It was the weak 
mind of Philip the Fifth of Spain, who, by such 
means kept down the spirit of revolt in his island 
of Sicily ; Astorga’s father had been one of the 
heads of the party that drew the sword to fur- 
ther the independence of this island. His mo- 
ther’s heart broke. It is said of the son, that he 
remained some weeks, in dull unconsciousness, 
on the place of execution, and that the fearful 
picture of his youthful anguish had more effect 
on the susceptible Sicilians than the fear of pun- 
ishment. Then it was that the countess Ursini, 
the celebrated “governess to the queen” (rather 
to the king) had him removed to the convent of 
Astorga in Spain. 

From this came the musician’s pale face under 
its black locks; from this the breath of melan- 
choly that floats over all his works. But this 
trait of melancholy in Astorga’s creations is sep- 
arated, from the root up, from the sentimentality 
of most modern artists with—pale faces. He 
really lived through a most tragical life ; he might 
have truly said “ Out of my great sorrows, I make 
my little songs.” It was not the hospital air of 
the*study, but the woe of a cruel, historical hour, 
that laid such pallor on his cheek. 

The deepest obscurity hangs over the begin- 
ning and the end of his life. His own name is 
not known. King Philip had his escutcheon 
broken up, his family estate confiscated; and the 
family name of the outlaw has disappeared, and 
is entirely forgotten. From the silent cloister: 





where Emanuel drew new interest in life from 
art. he took the name of Astorga. It can scarce- 
ly have soothed the anger of the King, when he 
found that the son of the condemned man won for 
his new name, a letter-patent of artistic nobility, 
that probably softened his grief for the extirpation 
of the old one. A cloud rests upon the master’s 
end. He retired to a Bohemian cloister, no one 
knows where. And between this mysterious 
entrance and end, lies a romance. 

From the Spanish convent Astorga went to the 
court of the Duke of Parma. Here the poetic 
youth became enamored of the Prince’s daugh- 
ter, in much such a manner as Goethe has pic- 
tured in “ Tasso.” Astorga was at once more 
and less happy than Tasso. The duke, who saw 
through the affair, sent him to Vienna, the most 
musical court of those days; and thus the artist 
was ushered, against the will of the lover, into 
the great musical world, and a disappointed pas- 
sion was the price he paid for his entrance into 
an admirable school of art. Good musicians 
were then sure of a welcome at the Vienna 
court. The chapel-music of Leopold the first, 
employed abont one hundred of them. The em- 
peror himself tried all who wished to become 
members of his court as artists; he often desert- 
ed the study-of political counterpoint for that of 
music, and was more at home among musicians 
than ministers. When he felt his last hour ap- 
proaching, he sent for his musicians, and expired 
in the midst of a concert. 

The unhappy Sicilian nobleman found a friend- 
ly asylum in Leopold’s court, and the emperor 
favored him with his friendship. On the death 
of the latter, Astorga travelled through half of 
Europe, on an artistic tour. It was a very aris- 
tocratic pilgrimage. The composer most com- 
monly rested in the palaces of princes. He left 
the fame of his genius behind him everywhere, 


“but only once did he appear publicly, at the re- 


presentation of an operetta. 

Although he saw many towns and countries, he 
veiled his face from his fatherland, and never saw 
it again. But although the singer probably wish- 
ed to forget his fatherland, it was impossible for 
him to disown it. In the tender melodious flow 
of the rondos in his chamber-cantatas, the na- 
tional Sicilian melodies pierce through. 

It seems as though the “ Siciliano,” the ori- 
ginal of the graceful rhythm of the softly gliding 
six quaver bar, was ringing in the composer’s ear 
continually. Often, while listening to one of 
Astorga’s love songs, we have heard in fancy the 
“ O Sanctissima” of the Sicilian sailor, lightly 
striking out his oars to the measure, while a soft 
evening wind bore the trembling, re-echoing 
sound over the boundless plain of a peaceful 
sea. 

Critics have doubted some of the peculiar fea- 
tures in Astorga’s life romance. They have 
found too little prose, too little of the philister in 
it, to give it the stamp of probability. But the 
scanty remains of Astorga’s works prove the 
truth of these peculiar features, as much as their 





harmony and melodious form witness common 
facts of his outward life. 

It is probably by something more than accident, 
that Astorga composed the “ fac ut anime done- 
tur, Paradisi gloria” of his glorious Stabat Mater, 
in such a wonderful manner. Is not that the soul, 
that has swam through seas of sorrow, and tha 
even in the sight of the glories of Paradise, cannot 
express an echo of melancholy ? Aad then the 
spot where the sword pierces the heart of the 
mother of God ! Pertransivit gladius! The basses 
cry out the words demoniacally, in chromatic 
passages, against the swelling upper voices, and 
cut, with the sharpness of a sword, through the 
woof of the melody. Few composers, in this re- 
peatedly composed passages, thrill the listener, 
through marrow and hone like the usually gentle 
Astorga. It is the sword, that on the place of 
execution, cut through the father’s life, and 
pierced even to the soul of the son, he has pro- 
bably here written down in notes, the history of 
his own sufferings, unconsciously. 

Another great church composition of the mas- 
ter’s, his Requiem, has been but lately discovered, 
in fragments. Obscurity closes about this man ; 
but the little of his that we know and possess, is 
so precious, that it only makes one hunger after 
what is probably lost altogether. 

Let us take the chamber cantatas by Astorga. 
A cantata “ for solo voices” taken from those pig- 
tail lays, is usually a dry, rattling, sheepish love 
song, an endless quavering sigh of trills and pas- 
sages. Always the same litany of betrayal, in- 
constancy, and all the woes of love, in minor, or 
else the undescribable delights of love in major. 
Such cantatas are tedium embodied in notes. 
They generally strike us as not merely old fash- 
ioned, but unnaturally wrinkled and hoary. It 
is as if Methuselah were making a declaration of 
love to some maiden of seventeen, in bag-pipe 
trills. In Astorga’s cantatas we find the verses 
trite, and the form the outward one of the 
day. But we forget these defects for the sake 
of the deep, warm, soulfull glow, that gushes 
from the tones that overflow the meagre text. 
Astorga’s chamber music takes the same place 
beside the compositions of his musical contem- 
poraries of the Neapolitan school, as the pictures 
of Murillo beside the latter fruits of Italian paint- 
ing in the seventeenth century. It is the musi- 
cal Tasso, languishing for his Leonora at the 
court of Parma, who steps before us in these 
hymns of love, and not the stiff schoolmaster 
Nicolo Porpora, who wrote solfeggi over oaths of 
love. It is the romantic glow, the warm coloring 
of a southerner, that separates Astorga so sharp- 
ly from the generality of his cotemporaries, and 
that brings him so near to the present day. And 
yet, amid all the glow of passion, he never entire- 
ly forgets his musical aristocracy, neyer throws 
aside his dignified, refined reserve in all artistic 
forms. 

In the whole history of music, it is probable 
that no two characters can be found, so complete- 


ly opposed to each other, as Wenzel Miiller and 
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Astorga. It seems even a grotesque conceit to 
group them together at all. 

But both were characters in the fullest sense of 
the word; both original, genial, only moving 
apart as regards object and means. Miiller wrote 
for the people, Astorga for the small number of 
poetical devotees; one was a lonely spirit, the 
other lived with the mass. Miiller is little es- 
teemed, because he was too popular; Astorga 
little known, since he was too aristocratic. Both 
were ignored by the pedants of the school; As- 
torga, because he had too much poetry, Miiller, 
because he had too much nature for them. As- 
torga’s influence was insulated ; Miiller was sur- 
rounded by scholars. One led a jolly citizens’ 
life, the other was driven from adventure to ad- 
venture. Of Miiller’s circumstances we know 
very little, while his works are pretty well cir- 
culated; Astorga’s history is comparatively well 
known, but few of his compositions have reached 
us. Here we know the artist through his life — 
there the artist’s life in his creations. 

The silent joy, the scarcely to be restrained 
delight, the Columbus-like consciousness of the 
amateur, who discovers, under ‘a heap of paltry 
pictures, some masterwork, veiled in the dust of 
centuries, has often been described, in just and 
earnest terms. The enthusiast becomes a child 
once more, the pleasure of long past Christmas 
eves, lives again for him. All this I myself ex- 
perienced, when, among some musical manu- 
scripts, which I had obtained from an old collec- 
tion in Holland, I found two “new” cantatas by 


Astorga, those very love-songs by the Parmesan‘ 


Tasso which I have mentioned above. When 
one discovers such buried treasures in poetic lit- 
erature, one’s first thought is to publish them. 
With musical discoveries it is generally the last 
thought. There are few paying people, who will 
interest themselves for an Astorga. Then the 
thought of being the only one to possess and en- 
joy a masterpiece, hasa great, though probably a 
selfish charm. Only on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Sebastian Bach, the glory 
of the German nation, was a Bach-foundation 
established, in such a manner, as to give every 
one, at length, the opportunity of procuring, by 
subscription, a correct and complete copy of our 
most national composers’ works! No other art 
can offer a counterpart to their shameful exam- 
ple. 

It has appeared to us a mere mockery, when 
we have observed how much a certain church 
aria of Stradella’s has been lately sung in con- 
certs, solely because it has pleased a libretto- 
poet to take an anecdote from the old musicians, 
life, and travesty it in opera form. On a sudden, 
the long-forgotten Stradella has become interest- 
ing, and every one is curious to know how the 
man really sang, who cut such a sentimental 
figure on this board as tenor amoroso. 

Some admirers of Astorga had his finest work, 
the Stabat Mater, engraved (a few years ago) ; 
it was not done for the sake of gain, but to give 
their enthusiasm the satisfaction of exciting a 
sympathetic feeling in others. The name of a 
publishing firm does not appear on the title-page 
of the score; it is simply decorated with a cross. 
It is the cross, on which the ideal tone-poetry of 
the past has been crucified, by some of our mod- 
ern musicians.* 


*A poetic writer on the same subject, asks, ‘‘Has this cross 
reference to the unknown and forgotten grave of the dead, or 
the heavy burden that the living bore? ” 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Diarist in Paris. 
Paris, Jan. 4, 1861. 

Les Pecheurs de Catane (the fishermen of 
Catania) at the theatre Lyrique is having quite 
a success, and yet as a play it is severely criti- 
cized, apparently with reason. In act I, the fish- 
erman Cecco isin love with Nella, but without 
return, on the excellent grounds that she loves 
Fernand, a Spanish Lamartine, a great lord, ne- 
phew of the Governor of the island. It follows 
that she is not only in trouble herself but the 
cause of it to others. This must not be, and so. 
to make all right—she does that which makes all 
wrong—enters a convent. <A heroic and decisive 
act enough, and we expect now that she will be 
heroic and decided all through the play. Being 
in a nunnery unluckily does not make her happy, 
and she groans behind, as Cecco does before, the 
grates, while the old folks make up a match be- 
tween Fernand and his cousin Carmen, daughter 
of the governor. But the young man being in 
fact in love with Nella continues to put off the 
marriage for the present and hopes to get her 
from the cloister forever, when she comes to 
spend the usual three days at home before taking 
the vows. When she leaves the convent to this 
end, Cecco in his delight sings unutterable joys 
— if the expression be not too Irish—but Fer- 
nand does no more than give her a bouquet in 
which are concealed the magic words “TI love 
you !” 

In act II. we see the fishermen engaged at 


‘their occupation by torchlight, protected by an 


image of the Virgin, lighted by a red lantern. 
Cecco meeting Nella sings her a touching song 
expressive of his love and jealousy, at which she 
is so moved as to shed a flood of tears and the 
auditor expects her at last to give way and com- 
fort the poor fellow with her hand. But after 
Cecco departs and before she dried her eyes, 
Fernand appears. At the sight of him she for- 
gets everything; Cecco, the nunnery, her tears 
her vows, even the madonna illuminated by the 
red lantern and exclaims to her beloved “ Ask of 
me whatever you will!” Hereupon the writer, 
from whom I am stealing, engages in somewhat 
severe criticism upon M. M. Cormon and Michel 
Carré the authors of the text for making their 
heroine guilty of such an untheatrical proceeding 
and one so unnatural, as this throwing herself 
into the arms of Fernand under the circumstan- 
ces, without a word of reflection, regret, shame, 
clearly is. The music might save the situation 
—but does not. Sure of Nella Fernand deter- 
mines to carry her off, and sends her a note ap- 
pointing her rendezvous and requesting her to 
sing that his boat may follow hers. The person 
to whom the note is confided gives it to Cecco—a 
grand burst of jealousy—who causes Nella to 
sing—Fernand follows and is siezed by some in- 


surgent fishermen, who are overtaxed by the gov-: 


ernor, and who intend to keep him as a hostage 
until their demands are satisfied. In spite of a 
tempest Nella, accompanied by Cecco, goes in 
her boat to the castle and obtain the means of 
releasing the prisoner. 

In the third act, Carmen who is waiting her 
intended, has obtained mercy for the revolted 
fishermen and an amelioration of the laws affect- 
ing them. But she is sofull of marriage thoughts 
that the papers are lving forgotten among the 
trifles upon her dressing-table ; but the appear- 





ance of Nella praying for aid for Fernand brings 
them to light again. Nella is enchanted to have 
saved her lover, but finds marriage with him out 
of the question, and as she cannot and will not 
love and marry Cecco, she has no resource but 
the convent—into which she does not enter for 
the very good reason that she goes mad and dies 
—like the Lucia and Traviata business. 

M. Maillart’s music finds a considerable degree 
of favor. The introductory chorus; the religi- 
ous and feeling song of Nella on leaving the con- 
vent, her air, half Sicilienne, half tarantelle; the 
orchestration in the fishing scene by torchlight ; 
the swallow song, and the touching romance, “ I 
am jealous,” are noted as fine. The third act is 
the feeblest but, why did the writers of the text 
go over ground which has been treated before 
and upon which Donizetti and others have ex- 
erted their talents ? 

The burlesque Orpheus with Offenbach’s music 
ran on to fabout 350 representations —of course 
this great number being partially due to the 
smallness of the place—but that the music had 
much to do with it, is shown by this fact, that be- 
fore it was withdrawn two other works of his 
were acting, one, the ballet Ze Papillon at the 
French opera, the other le Roi Barkouf, a comic 
opera at the Opera Comique. 

King Barkouf is sadly treated by the critics— 
that is the text—and the music too, for that, mat- 
ter, as being too much of the burlesque order. 
The man ot the Presse begins, “ M. Offenbach 
must complain of the absurd poem to which he 
has been condemned, and M. Sribe has also cause 
of complaint, if indeed Barkouf, be his last work, 
as it is said. This would be closing his career 
with the song of a goose. What astrong faith a 
writer must have in the patience of the public 
to produce before it such nonsense. What a con- 
tempt of justly acquired reputation and for the 
literary Mr. Grundy (qu’en diva-t-on), is shown 
in the signing of a celebrated if not illustrious 
name, to such a farce, unworthy of the booth at 
at a fair!” and so on. “ Barkouf is a monster 
without head or tail, an indigested potpourri of 
silly situations and insipid jests,” and so on. The 
other critics, whom I have read, talk in a similar 
manner. 

But who is “ King Barkouf ?” 

The people of Lahore were much given to se- 
dition, and tkeir kings, appointed by that old 
Public Functionary, the Grand Mogul, however 
an easy life they may have led of it, came in di- 
vers cases to uneasy ends; for instance, King 
Barkouf’s illustrious predecessor, they had 
thrown out of the window, a process so bad for 
his health, that he then and there gave up the 
ghost. The Grand Mogul was justly incensed at 
this treatment of his vice. and appointed Barkouf 
king in his stead. Barkouf is a dog, that once 
owed Maima as his mistress. He reigns, as do 
many Public Functionaries, by the advice and 
consent of his ministers, or cabinet, he having 
only to sign papers, that is put the stamp of his 
paw upon them. To Maima he is a lamb, but to 
Vizier Balababeck he is a veritable tiger. On 
the whole the new king, to whom are shown all 
the honors, and who has his court and all sorts of 
sovereign powers, under the Mogul, does pretty 
well signs papers, and lives in clover,—but oc- 
casionally he gets his temper up and plays the 
very what-is it ? with his inferior understrappers. 
In one of these transports of fury, the tiptop 
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cupbearer of his majesty brings a paper for his 
sign-footual. This act is one commaniing officer 
Saib to espouse the rather over-ripe daughter of 
the saidcupbearer. Barkouf, it would seem, un- 
derstands all the horror of condemning that fiery 
young man to the withered charms of that par- 
ticular dame, and utterly refuses his signature. 
Now Mariam and the said Saeb are—keep it 
dark—lovers, and pretty far gone in the disease. 
She comes, and seeing at a glance that Barkouf 
is her old companion offers to do the needful and 
bring him into subjection. They will not admit 
her at first expecting to see her torn in pieces, 
but she perseveres and to their astonishment, is 
received by the dog with every mark of affec- 
tion. She has heard of the project of marrying 
Saeb to her withered rival and determines to 
prevent its execution. From this time Maima 
is “interpreting secretary” to his majesty, and 
Labore under her wise governmént becomes the 
land of Cockayne. The imprisoned insurgents 
are pardoned, and Saeb is not forced to marry 
against his will. The courtiers and members of 
the cabinet find their projects defeated, and pre- 
fer rather than lose their offices, which have be- 
come almost hereditary, to secede from the Grand 
Mogul’s empire, and call in to their aid England 
and Louis Napoleon — pshaw, I mean, the Tar- 
tars, poison King Barkouf, and have everything 
their own way again. Itis the cupbearers busi- 
ness to do the poisoning, and he mingles the 
drug with the dog’s drink. ‘But Maima finding 
out the plot commands in the name of Barkouf, 
the conspirators to drink of it. Of course they 
will not ; of course, this unmasks them ; of course 
this is very original and effective! Well, the 
Tartars approach the city, Barkouf, Saeb and the 
army attack and route them, the dog falling 
fighting valiantly. The great Mogul is in high 
good spirits at the result. He commands Maima 
to select a new king. She chooses Saeb, they 
marry on the spot, and, it is to be hoped if they 
are not dead that they are alive still. 

The Presse is severe upon the music; so is the 
Opinione. But the latter finds much sweet melo- 
dy in it. It says, “ melody reigns in the work as 
as Barkouf did at Lahore. So long as Maima is 
interpreter all goes well. But when the great 
public functionaries mingle in all goes badly. In 
fact it is not melody which they sing but a sort of 
rhythmic harmony, or still better, a harmonic 
hash of which here is the recipe for the use of 
such persons as desire to find an easy amusement 
in composition of this sort : 

Take the principal note of a chord, or a some 
aggregation of a sound; lay it upon a chopping 
block ; cut it into quarters, eighths or sixteenths, 
according to the necessities of the syllables ; press 
the hash to give it form, between two sham 
pauses, then sauce it with orchestration and serve 
promptly. This is precisely the way in which 
cooks make meat-balls.” 

The grand fault, which the critics find is that 
Offenbach, in writing for another stage and ano- 
ther audience than those at the Bouffes, has not 
written in another manner, that he still remains 
the maker of burlesque music, in placethere, but 
not here. 

In farther commendation I will add some pas- 


sages from the Patric upon Offenbach, for if he 
is destined to become a great composer, it is well 
to know how his early efforts are received, and if 
not, we shall see how nearly French newspaper 
criticism hits the truth. 





After speaking of the many difficulties, which 
beset the path of young composers —another 
proof that Paris is not quite an Elysium for mu- 
sical students—he adds that now and then a 
lucky individual appears and to the number of 
these fayored existences, these happy destinies, 
must be added the name of M. Offenbach. 

“Very young when he began his career which 
was a virtuoso, he drew attention immediately 
andeverywhere. His instrument was the violon- 
cello ; he was one of the most distinguished per- 
formers whom we have heard, and rapidly ac- 
quired a sort of reputation; in his case it was 
legitimate, but with what pains and efforts have 
so many others alone been able to gain it? But 
this was not enough for M. Offenbach. He 
dreamed of theatrical success and the more en- 
during glory of the composer. So he wrote and 
in his first essays made his mark as he had done 
as a virtuoso. 

Then the direction of a theatre was entrusted 
to him. Master of himself, judge of his own 
works, and able to appreciate his own merits at 
their proper value, his ambition now encountered 
fewer obstacles than ever. Eulogiums almost 
unanimous, an unusual kindness on the part of 
of the public, the press encouraging him with a 
benevolence almost amounting to partiality, 
roused his ambition too high and misled the young 
author as tothe real grasp of his talents, the true 
measure of his powers. Hence the first check, 
which the constant good fortune of M. Offen- 
bach has received. From this first error proceed 
his first disappointments. It is an easy thing for 
a man to give way to the suggestions of vanity, 
which will creep into the most diffident and 
modest heart. Can we blame Offenbach, then, 
for having given way? At all events it must be 
admitted that his genius was restricted upon the 
narrow stage, where it alone had play; that it 
wanted a larger field, a broader horizon. The 
author of the new Orpheus thought so and resolv- 
ed to strike a decisive blow for fame. 

“ Eminent composers regard it as a distinguish- 
honor, as an unheard-of happiness to have their 
works brought out at the Grand Opera or the 
Opera Comique. M. Offenbach has boarded 
both at the same time. The idea of appearing 
upon both stages at once, and of obtaining on 
the same day a double triumph, was a beautiful 
dream; but one which only a genius could make 
real. Such extreme satisfaction of an honorable 
pride is to be purchased only by men, who can 
pay for it with masterpieces. Now whatever idea 
we may have of Offenbach’s talents, it cannot be 
admitted that they are of a nature to authorize 
such pretensions and to justify such rashness. 
For when the power is less than the wish, cour- 
age degenerates into temerity. M. Offenbach 
shines at the Bouffes Parisiennes, but is eclipsed 
on stages of greater pretensions. We have prov- 
ed this in case of the ballet Le Papillon, we see it 
again in the opera Barkouf. In the first of these 
there are qualities incontestibly good in the midst 
of numerous weaknesses; in the second we find 
much less to praise. Barkouf is a check—but let 
us add in justice, that the authors of the text are 
in great measure responsible. 

“ We insisted in-our last article upon the ne- 
cessity of a composer having a good subject; but 
we did not expect that so striking a demonstra- 
tiou of the principle would so soon be afforded.” 

Then the writer proceeds to say that reduced 





to one act and brought out at the Bouffes it 
might do, but that at the Opera Comique it is 
utterly out of place and ought never to have 
been admitted there. Scribe, too, is by no means 
complimented for having his name added to that 
of M. Boissaux as one of its authors. I will 
only add one sentence of the many upon the 
music. ‘ There is not a salient melody, nor an 
original one in Barkouf; all is sought; the ideas 
are elaborated by efforts, labor takes the place of 
inspiration, the will that of creative energy.” 

Plain speaking this—now just suppose, the 
man wasan American and had produced his work 
in Boston or New York, and that any one had 
ventured to talk in this strain ? 

This evening (Jan. 9), at the Bouffes are to be 
given La chanson de Fortunio and Le Savetier et 
e Financier, music of both by Offenbach; and 
the Popillon at the Grand Opera. 





Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Sketches of French Musical History. 
Sacrep Music. 
VI. 
1600—1800. 


Before continuing the history of the theatre in 
France and showing how by degrees the various dra- 
matic forms assumed their social character, let us 
cast a rapid glance at the condition of sacred music 
during the two centuries which have preceded our 
own. 

The liturgic unity of the Roman church, established 
with so much care in the 16th century, was soon 
broken, so to remain with no attempt to renew it, un- 
til our own days. The Council of Trent was opened 
in 1545, under Pope Paul III., but was adjourned 
from time to time. Paul III. and Paul IV. had 
passed away, and Pius IV. came into the papal 
chair. 

A project of reforming the liturgy was formed at 
Augsburg, by Charles V., Emperor, in which he de- 
manded that the prayers of the church should be 
conformed to the institutions of the ancient Fathers. 
In 1562 a representation was made to Cardinal Lor- 
raine of the necessity of ‘purifying divine service. 
Pius V., who had now succeeded Pius IV., took in 
hand the manuscripts of Paul IV. and all the papers 
of the Grand Council. He put in force again the 
canon of Gregory VII., upon the selections from the 
Scriptures in the morning lessons ; the homilies of 
the holy fathers were selected with remarkable dis- 
cernment and the legends of the saints were rigor 
ously purged of all that was apocryphal. [?] When 
this work was ended Pius V. promulgated the new 
edition of the Roman Breviary at St. Peter’s on the 
7th of the Ides of July, 1568. In 1570 he made a 
special purpose of promulgating the new missal. 

At this epoch the French churches had a liturgy 
formed upon the Roman one introduced by Charle- 
magne, and of customs, which they had the right to 
maintain by the express provisions of the Bull. The 
University of Paris had always exhibited a vigorous 
orthodoxy in regard to the litargy, and the council 
of Rouen, held in 1581, recommended eonformity to 
the constitutions of Pius V. In 1583 the councils of 
Rheims, Bordeaux and Tours made the same recom - 
mendation. In the following years Bourges, Aix, 
Toulouse and Narbonne received the bull of Pius 
V. and other provinces adopted similar measures tor 
liturgic reform. The reformed Roman service books 
were also introduced into the chapel of the King by 
order of Henry III. but the parliament exhibited an 
opposition of evil augury to the old principles of the 
liturgy. 

The Gregorian chant had so degenerated that Pope 
Marcellus thought seriously of banishing music en- 
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tirely from the churches. Palestrina saved the art 
by his masterpiece, — the mass known by that pope’s 
name —and disarmed the enemies of sacred music. 
The council of Trent prohibited all lascivious and 
secular airs, both upon the organ and in the vocal 
music of the service, but recommended the study of 
ecclesiastical singing in the seminaries of theological 
learning. Gregory XIII. reformed the calendar, and 
promulgated the Roman martyrology. Pope Sixtus 
V. established the congregation of Rites, and pub- 
lished an edition of the Vulgate; Clement VIII. 
pnblished the Pontifical and the Romanceremonial. 

Why need this universal liturgy, so dear to the 
hearts of all trne Catholics and again adopted by the 
general assembly of the French clergy in 1605, have 
been invaded and caused to degenerate during the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV.? Why that 
individualism, which separates, rather than that 
heartfelt sympathy, which unites ? 

Meantime, in the 17th century, a few champions of 
the old) order of things ardently opposed the “ pre- 
tended reform’ of the lifargy; among the more no- 
ted names we may Mention Cardinal Bone (in his 
Rerum litergiearum; andehis» De Divina Psalmodia ; 
the Benedictine monk, Benoit de Jumilhac, Nivers, 
Mabillon and Marténe. In the 18th century, when 
faith was so feeble and tottering, it is pleasant to be 
able to recall the names Bergier, Lebeuf, Poisson and 
Gerbert. But Jet us return to our special domain, 
that of music. Formé and Picot, sub-master of the 
music of Louis XIII.; that king himself composed 
motets, an office for Ash-Wednesday and a de pro- 
JSundis upon occasion of sickness. The Bournon- 
villes and Auxcousteaux were fine organists for that 
period, Gautez and Gobert famous chapel-masters. 


In the time of Louis XIV. the orchestra joined 
the voices in the performance of sacred music. 

Dumont, born at Liege in 1610, author of the cel- 
ebrated mass in plain song, which still remains pop- 
ular in the French churches, refused, as did his col- 


league Robert — both being sub-masters of the royal” 


chapel — to submit to the orders of Louis XIV. 
The two artists, holding to the decisions of the coun- 
cil of Trent, resigned their places. Harlay, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, decided that the council did not for- 
bid instrumental symphonic musie in the church. 
Dnmont persisted, withdrew and died the next year, 
(1684). 

Lulli then proposed to divide the duties among 
four masters, and obtained one of the places 
for his pupil, Colasse. Abbé Robert, who had also 
retired, recommended his protegé, Goupillet, to the 
king. The archbishop of Reims besought his Maj- 
esty to receive Minoret, and, for the fourth, Louis 
chose Miche, Richard de Lalande, born at Paris, 
Dec. 15, 1657 Twenty candidates having presented 
themselves, the king had selected from them eight 
composers of similar merit, and caused them to be 
shut up, each by himself, to compose music for the 
psalm Beati quorum. Lalande bore the prize away 

The four organists, who divided the service in the 
chapel, were J. Tomelin, Nivers, Buterne and Le- 
begue. The»Archbishop of Reims, grand almoner 
master of the chapel royal, gave orders to grant all 
the French musicians liberty of offering their services 
to the king. 

They sent to Italy for singers and instrumental 
performers ; the royal music-corps was increased to 
the number of twenty four. Madame Lalande and 
her two daughters.sang at chapel pieces expressly 
composed for their beautiful voices. Lalande himself 
who rose to be superintendent of the royal music and 
chevalier of the order of St. Michael, was the fif- 
teenth child of a merchant tailor. In childhood he 
was one of the boys in the choir at St. Germain 
d’Auxerrois and a pupil of Chaperon, and in man- 
hood distinguished himself both as organist and com- 
poser. He wrote sixty motets for grand chorus dur- 
ing the forty-five years of his service under the king. 





Having lost his wife, Anne Rebel, in 1722, he peti- 
tioned for liberty to divide three-quarters of the du- 
ties of the chapel-mastership without reserve among 
other musicians. This being granted he selected 
Campra, Bernier and Gervais, a choice which gained 
him as much honor as did his disinterestedness. The 
king gaye him a pension of 3000. livres during his 
life, which closed June 18, 1726. Lalande reached 
the age of 67 years. We owe to him the music of 
Melicerte, the ballet Les Elements, and grandly effec- 
tive choruses. His most celebrated motets are the 
Dixit dominus, Exsurgat Deus and Te Deum. “He had 
shared with the younger Lulli the superintendence of 
the royal music. 

A curious general remark is suggested by the fore- 
going facts; it is this, — sacred music declined in 
France in proportion as dramatic music improved. 
In the 17th century, Louis XIV., who, ‘spite of his 
faults knew how to encourage both literature and art, 
determined to have Lalande to superintend his sacred 
as he already had Lulli to take charge of his theatri- 
cal music. The great king encouraged carefully the 
nascent merit of the young arti t, and hastened his 
progress as much by his commendations as by his 
liberality, Lalande having broken his violin, upon 
Lulli’s refusal to admit him into his orchestra, stud- 
ied the organ and harpsichord and finally became, at 
the same time, organist to four churches in Paris ; 
these privileged parishes were St. Gervais, St. John, 
the great Jesuits, and Petit St. Antoine. He had also 
excellent pupils, whom he taught with great assiduity. 

His two daughters died within twelve days of each 
other, of small pox, at the ages of 24 and 25 years. 
The king, who had just lost his son, had the kindness 
to call the artist, and speaking sorrowfully of their 
analogous misfortunes, added, pointing upward, to 
the broken-hearted father, ‘ Lalande, it must be sub- 
mitted to!” In 1723 Lalande married his second 
wife, Mile. de Cury, daughter of the physician of the 
princess de Conti. Three years afterward he was 
attacked by an inflammation of the lungs, which car- 
ried him off; he died a Christian, leaving one child, 
a daughter of 21 years, the recipient of the royal fa- 
vor even in the cradle. Lalande’s love ot labor was 
extreme. He felt the life of man too short for reach- 
ing perfection, and continually retouched his works 
yet never fully satisfied himself with them. Toward 
the end of his life his only occupation was the revi- 
sion of the productions of his youth. 

The long and scrupulous criticism to which he 
subjected his works prevented him from publishing 
them himself. His widow, devotedly attached to the 
memory of her illustrious hushand, made it her only 
study to render that memory immortal, by her care 
in bringing out his remarkable compositions. La- 
lande took great delight in reading the Psalms, which 
excited in him strong emotion. He was a rare ac- 
companist and the least praise made him blush. Dif- 
ficult as to his own compositions, he gladly played 
what was fine in the works of others. 


Like all great men he suffered from the envy of 
others. He was unjustly accused.of plagiarism. 
He had no doubt studied profoundly the music of 
preceding ages, surpassing in erudition all the musi- 
cians of his time [in Franee|—but so have the most 
celebrated authors, Moliere, Despreaux, Racine, &c 
imitated the anc’ents ; but it is the work of genius to 
transform the ideas Jof others, and however much 
originality one may possess there is always apparent 
something of tradition. De Blamont, disciple of 
Lalande, borrowed in his compositions from his 
master, —his marvellous treatment of the voice; his 
exquisite harmonies ; his exquisite adaptation of his 
music to the sentiment of the words. A lover of 
grand and sublime ideas, Lalande was at the same 
time learned and profound, simple and natural. 
His constant aim was to touch the soul by his 
richness of expression and the vivacity of his pic- 
tures ; he calms our emotions by the grace of his 





themes and by the lovely episodes, which he so taste- 
fully introduces iuto his most labored choruses. 

Philidor the elder, librarian to Louis XV. brought 
together a most precious manuscript collection of all 
sorts of popular airs, fugitive pieces, Christmas carols 
and French ballets, which is now preserved in the 
Library of the Conservatory at Paris. After the 
death of Louis, the Regent made desperate reforms 
in the chapel and dismissed half of the executive 
musicians, Destouches succeeded Lalande as chapel 
master, and, later, Mondonville, Blanchard and Ma- 
din took the places of Gervais; Campra and Bernier. 
The organists of that period were Calviere, Daquin, 
Laudin and d’Agincourt. 

Under Louis XV. Rebel, Blanchard, Burg, Ganz- 
argues and Mathieu were the masters of music, and 
Rebel. and Francoeur had the superintendence. In 
1768 a prize was offered for the best motet upon the 
psalm Super flumina. Twenty-five compositions were 
sent in and Francois Giroust gained the gold medal. 

The king named him, in.1775, master of the music 
in his chapel, and later, superintendent of his music. 
He wrote an oratorio on the subject of the passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea and a Regina cali 
after & picture of the Resurrection, He was born at 
Paris, April 9, 1730 and died at Versailles, corres- 
pondent of the Institute, April 28, 1799. 

From the 10th of August, 1791 until July 20, 1802, 
occurs an interval of eleven years, during whieh sa- 
cred music, already in deep decay, totally disappeared 
in France, borne away by the turbulence of the Rev- 
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Ludwig Rellstab,* 


The place occupied by Rellstab’s efforts in the more 
extended sphere of polite literatute will be properly 
appreciated by the biograper, who enters.into all the 
details of the case. We propose mercly to throw a 
light over the influence exercised by his writings and 
opinions on matters connected with art-culture in 
Berlin. With him there has been extinguished a 
prominent mental element in society here. In him 
we possessed, for many years, the prompter of all 
moveme nts whence art-culture was developed, or by 
which it was purified—jhe representative ot public 
opinion on it. The man who was able to guide the 
views of the masses, and fascinate them by his words 
must have possessed a peculiar power, most unmis- 
takeably conscious of its effect, and imbued with all 
the more authority from the fact, thatit cannot capri 
ciously talk people over, but demands an independent 
judgment. 

Next to his talent, and talent under all circum- 
stances pursues its own path, the peculiar course of 
culture distinguishing Ludwig Rellstab’s life, will aid 
materially in explaining his importance. The years 
of his childhood and youth date back. to the time of 
fertile ideas and imposing deeds in the German fath- 
erland. Classic literature had just penetrated, body 
and bone, into the educated world, and romanticism 
was putting forth its most luxurious blossoms. Be- 
tween the two, among the the people, were the rough 
contrasts of debasement and elevation, all exciting 
circumstances,, which necessarily assisted a boy of a 
peculiar and strongly marked disposition. The fam- 
ily relations and domestic matters by which the boy’s 
first notions were suggested, were likewise of a favo- 
rable description. 

At the period when Ludwig Rellstab was born in 
Berlin (April 12th, 1799), his father, a man of libe- 
ral education, especially on the subject of music, 
possessed a considerable establishment as a bookseller 
music publisher, and printer. Regular concerts, with 
a full band, used to be given in*his house, so that the 
artistic feeling of his son was awakened by hearing 
the works of Sebastian, Emanuel, and Friedemann 
Bach, Mozart, and other masters. During the sum- 
mer, the family resided at a small villa in the Thier- 
garten,t which, being then in its natural uncultivated 
state, afforded the boy plenty of places to play in, 
while it also excited the most delicious feelmgs in his 
poetical mind. His mother was a model of the 
most noble womanly qualities. On the occasion of 
his making a journey, in the year 1821, to Weimar, 
Zelter recommended him to Géthe, “ for the sake of 
his excellent mother, of whom he had been very fond. 


* Translated for London Musical World from the Vossische 


Zeitung. 
+ Zoological Gardens, now a favorite resort of the people cf 


Beriin. 









































THE MAY-BELLS AND THE FLOWERS. 
Mendelssohn, 


Br, 1 Vivace. 


1. Young may - bells ring throughout the vale, And sound so sweetand clear: 
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§ frost had scarce-ly ta - ken flight, When well known sounds we hear, 
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dance be-gins, ye flow- ers all, Come with a  wmer- ry cheer. Come with a mer - ry 
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may-bells with re-new’d de - light, Are ring-ing doub- ly clear, Are ring-ing doub -ly 
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cheer. The flow-ers red, and white, and blue, mer-ri-ly flock a- round, 


clear. Now I no morecanstay at home, The may - bellscall me _ too, 
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THE MAY-BELLS AND THE FLOWERS, _ Continued. 7 


get- me- not of heay’n-ly hue, And vio - lets too a - bound, For-get-me-not of heav’nly hue, ‘And 


flow - ers the dance all roam, Then should I ~ not go, The flow-ers to the dance all roam, Then 











vio - lets too a - bound, For - get - me - not heav’n-ly _ hue, And vio - lets too a- A. 








why should I not go, The flow- ers to the dance all roam, Then why should I not go. 
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Ritard, 


Young May-bells play a  spright-ly tune, And all - gin to dance, While o’er them smiles the 


Young May-bells play a _—spright-ly tune, And all be - gin to dance, o’er them smiles the 
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her soft sil-v’ry glance, With her soft sil - vry glance, 








gen - - tle moon, With 




















her soft sil - Wry glance. 





- - tle .moon, With her soft sil-v’ry glance, 
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This Mas- ter Frost of - fen-ded sore, He in ap - pear’d, oung May -bells 


This Mas- ter Frost of - fen-ded sore, He in ap - pear’d, oung May- 
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ring the dance no more, Gone are the - ers, sear’d, Gone are the flow - ers, 


ring the dance no more, Gone are the flow - ers, sear’d, Gone are the flow - ers, 
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sear’d, The flow-ers  sear’d, 
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sear’d, The flow-ers  sear’d, 
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The incitement, also, to action which he derived from 
his playfellows, especially from his cousin, Wilhelm 
Haring (Willibald Alexis) may not have been with- 
out influence upon his growing capabilities. 

For the nonce, however, as we learn from Rell- 
stah’s own confession, these capabilities were princi- 
pally displayed in the manufacture of pasteboard ar- 
ticles and fireworks, and in executing conjuring 
tricks, it being an interesting and curious fact, that 
the first notice Rellstab wrote for the Vossische Zei- 
tung was 4 criticism on a conjuror, who gave his per- 
formances near the house of Rellstab’s father, in the 
Thiergarten. Rellstab was then twelve years of age. 
Ilis father, who used, as a musical critic, to furnish 
articles for the paper, from time to time—prevailed 
on the boy, who was rather advanced in his German 
school studies, to write the report, which was kindly 
accepted by the then editor, Professor Catel. In 
other branches of learning, it is said that the perfor- 
mances of the young author were not particularly 
conspicuous, although at the Joachimsthal and Wer- 
der gymnasiums, which he attended, he enjoyed the 
good fortune of being under such Celebrated teachers 
as Bernhardi, Zuampt, Twesten, Lange, and Spillecke. 
It is true that the peried in quéstion was that of the 
most lively and @nthusiastic sympathy for the welfare 
of the PrussianndeGerman fatherland. When the 
pupils of the third class, who were old enough to 
bear arms, although tolerably ill acquainted with 
their Latin dictionary, advanced in brilliant uniform 
to meet their younger schoolfellows ; when the mas- 
ters, who had previously bestowed only blame on 
them, shook hands at parting, and pressed them to 
their heart, we do not think they were adopting the 
best plan to keep up the taste for Curtius or Julius 
Cesar in the youngsters left behind. ‘ Tears of the 
tenderest emotion,’ so Rellstab himself tells us, “ fill 
my eyes even now, as with hair grown grey, and my 
life drawing fo its close, I write down these lines re- 
calling the-sad and yet never-to-be-forgotten delicious 
hours of my-youth and boyhood.” That the great 
events of the time did not produce a merely transient 
impression apon him, was proved by his most deter- 
mined resolution to embrace the career of arms. 
His father used frequently to have violent disputes 
with him on this subject. 

Meanwhile the second campaign had begun, and 
his father had died suddenly of apoplexy while out 
walking. The youth, now in his sixteenth year, 
could no longer resist the impulse of his heart ; Kér- 
ner’s songs of freedom, set to Weber’s vigorous mel- 
odies, were whirling around on his brain. He offered 
himself as a recruit to the Colomb’sches regiment of 
hussars, and was accepted, He was, however, dis- 
missed after his first period of service, because one 
of his eves, which was weak, became entirely useless. 
His determination was extraordinary, possessing a 
touch of obstifiiéy. “He succeeded in prevailing on 
his guardian» to. allows him to enter the Military 
School, and it was not long before he was promoted 
to be mathematical master and officer. The assidu- 
ous youth had thus gained a starting-point for inde- 
pendent exertion, and, with his restless love of work, 
a sentiment shooting out in the most opposite direc- 
tions, he was enabled to concentrate his strength and 
fix his eve steadily on certain objects. 

The peareful state ot affairs in Germany—a state 
of affairs continually affording fresh foundations for 
artistic activity—awakened or collected in Berlin all 
kinds of intellect, and introduced Rellstab into the 
midst of the busy throng. Ludwig Berger and Bern- 
hard Klein constituted the centre of a new musical 
epoch. The youthful Rellstah joined them. Ludwiz 
Devrient shone as a star of the first magnitude in 
the theatrleal world ; Zelter occupied the place of 
honor among the representatives of serious, respecta- 
ble old men; E. T. A. Hoffman was an original on 
the domains of music, painting, poetry, and even 
jurisprudence ; old Kérner and Strecktuss furnished, 
in their way, considerable incitement to literary ef- 
forts; while Rungenhagen, W. Bach, and C. Reich- 
ardt joined the narrower circle of musical activity. 
It was said that men so universally gifted ought to 
light and maintain the fire of intellectual and artistic 
life at one common point of reunion. At such a 
point, the younger Liedertafel was founded by Rell- 
stab, Klein and Berger. Zelter did not hesitate he- 
coming an honorary member. Rellstab was the poet 
of the asso@iation, and that which was called into ex- 
istence by the free intercourse of the members re- 
echoed far and wide, exercising a decided influence 
on the taste for art evinced by the educated classes. 

Rellstab’s musical studies, which, during this time, 
had been neglected, but for which his strict father had 
laid a solid foundation, were again resumed. Berger 
and Klein, who not unfrequently used to take a de- 
light in listening to the young officer’s extemporizing 
on the pianoforte, took him as their pupil, guiding 
him to correctness of composition, reading scores 





with him, and initiating him into the depths of Mo- 
zart’s and Beethoven’s compositions. 

On a course of such irregular, although serious 
work, his duties as teacher at the brigade school ex- 
erted, besides many other disagreeable results, a par- 
alyzing effect. Rellstab always spoke of the military 
profession with the highest respect, and among his 
most intimate friends he numbered officers of high 
rank ; the symputhies of his life, however, had their 
roots in a very different soil. He resigned his com- 
mission, and as, after the decease of his mother, he 
had inherited a competency, he was easily enabled to 
discover the paths which conducted his talent to ma- 
turity. 

His friends had long perceived and appreciated his 
poetical powers. It was partly owing to their influ- 
ence and partly toa plan which he had formed in 
his‘own mind, that he resolved on attempting to dj- 
vert German opera into new channels, so that the 
literary foundation for the music might be included 
in the domain of independent art, pronerly so called. 
He wrote the words of Dido, and Klein composed 
the music. Berger was enraptured with the subject 
and its treatment, of which he had heen informed bv 
Rellstah ; C. M. von Weher, in Dresden, Tieck, and 
Jean Paul valued the work highly (Rellstah’s corres- 
pondence contains proofs of this), and formed their 
estimate of the author’s talent accordingly, although 
a considerable number of lyrical poems had already 
laid the earlier foundations of his reputation. The 
first representation of Dido took place on the 13th of 
October, 1823, the birthday of the present king. 
The opera was revived in the vear 1827, and once 
more performed in 1854, but it never achieved a de- 
cided success, We will return to Rellstab’s theatrical 


labors presently. 
(To be continued). 
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Musto IN TH1s Weexs Journat.—The May-Bells and the 
Flowers, a Vocal Duet by Mendelssohn. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
New Series. 
No. VI. 
A Week 1n Drespen, Concrupen. 
Berurn, Dec. 20, 1860. 
Oct. 30. That Tuesday shall be memorable for a 
long day’s excursion, in company with Clara Schu- 


mann, and the daughter, (a blooming maiden with 
musical voice and the father’s features), and the sister 
Marie, and our strong-tone hero Joachim—ina great 
open carriage—only think of it, with real horses—and 
a driver that would lose the way, so as to prolong the 
pleasure—and the finest of October days, though far 
from warm—out to one of the most characteristic and 
romantic points of the so-called “Saxon Switzerland,” 
the Baste’. When such artists have holiday, it is a 
good thing to he of the party ;—that is, if they want 
you. And was it nota charming way to take, to 
make the stranger acquainted—a stroke of hospita- 
ble genius on the part of the warm-hearted artist 
women, ever occupied with earnest cares and duties, 
mother of seven children, thrown upon her Art for 
their support, busy with the concerts, busy with a 
thousand artistic relations, and with the laborious 
practice necessary to maintain, as she fally does, her 
pre-eminent position among genial classical pianists ? 
A few hours’ drive brings us to the path down in the 
famous Uttewalde Grund, through which wonderful 
ravine we thread our way afoot, winding upwards 
find ourselves upon a narrow gallery of rock, perch- 
ed high in air, some six or seven hundred feet shove 
the Elbe that sweeps right round its base, and this is 
the Bastei, and vou look off over a vast plain, brok- 
en by low mound-like mountains, round and flat like 
huge Titanic mill-stones, each entirely by itself, with 
miles of deadest level between it and the others. The 
sun is just dropping down in the West, purpling the 
water and the skies (how short the days!), and the 
great round moon is already taking color and serene- 
ly throned above the whole magnificent, cold scene. 
Art has contrived curious towers, and bridges, sacred 





niches and inscriptions all about our rocky perch ; 
and feudal legends, of robber knights who used to 
swoop down upon their prey on that quiet river, 
are not wanting; while close around us, springing 
from the plain, and rising to an equal height with us, 
are strange fantastic shafts of rock, a sort of Giants’ 
Causeway, only all set apart, as if the whole sand- 
stone mass had_ been cleft this way and that way to 
the very bottom, as,we see a block of wood eleft into 
a bunch of natches. But I am not ging fo describe 
the Bastei; you will find it very well done in Murray. 
Suffice it to say the only title of this region to be 
called a “ Switzerland ” lies in the fact.that it is as 
unlike Switzerland as possible. ‘That is\the very 
charm of it. It has no.snowy mountains, n6 glaciers, 
no blue peaks and needles, no cols, no mountain 
chains, nor valleys, nor pasture Alps and matten—no- 
thing that is Swiss, and nothing that is grand. But 
it is a-wild kind of beauty on.a smaller scale entire- 
ly sud generis and unlike anything else ; a tye ro- 
mantic beauty ; some strange Bld poetry and magic 
seems to haunt there; the tones of the wind seemed 
fraught with mystical suggestion as sherserplic ened 
died away around the gasthaus, fi which oar’) rry 
company were sitting after yielding to the fascination 
of the scene outdoors as long as cold and hunger 
would permit. I wonder if their secret did not pass 
into the strings of that matchless violin, whose soul 
and master we had with us ! ‘ 

What a cold drive we had home under that har- 
vest moon! The fields and hills spread white as 
snow aronnd us, blanched it the pale moon gleam. 
And when we reached the broad part of the river 
where we had to cross, behold, the ferry boat was on 
the other side, and Charon snug asleep, ingéngible to 
our repeated shouts, or hearing in his dreams the 
halloos and shrill whistles of our driver mellowed 
into the wild hunter’s waldhorn or the Wanderhorn 
of Oberon. Happy boatman. What cruel delu- 
sions waits thee! Still we shiver. A whole half 
hour we stand there at the water’s edge and freeze ; 
the glistening air itself is frozen white and solid. At 
last a light begins to wave reluctantly and sleepily 
about the cottage; and there are sounds of chains 
and paddles, and a boat steadily approaching through 
the small eternity it takes to cross a rapid stream in 
such an hour, and brisk exchange of tongue artillery 
between our charioteer and Charon,—and we are 
underway again—or underweigh—chilled into socie- 
ty of silence, like a Quaker meeting—musing on the 
rich day we had had, and owning the majestic beau- 
ty of the night, grateful for all this to Nature, al- 
though her handgrasp just now is none of the gen- 
tlest. But we were soon thawed, we two, after we 
hid good night to our fair entertainers, and were 
snuggled over a good fire and other good things in 
our hotel, just in the mood of talk, and quite agreed 
that such a day was worth the freezing. 

Oct. 31. A sharp, clear air, fit to be breathed upon 
this day of the Reformations Fest—proudest anniver- 
sary of Protestant Germany. And where should it 
it he celebrated if not here in Saxony, in spite of the 
anomaly of a king one of whose Elector ancestors 
slid back to Rome and then picked up a crown? The 
shops are closed, and the streets have an almost New 
England Fast or Thanksgiving aspeet. All the large 
churches—the court church excepted—are thronged 
two or three times during the day for solemn, cheer- 
fnl service; and the old Lutheran hymfis’ fing out 
with a will from thousands of united voices , and the 
debt of Germany, of civilization to “uther, with the 
duties thence arising, is the theme of many a glow- 
ing preacher. I go in the morning to the most curi- 
ous and interesting, perhaps, as well as one of the 
largest of these old churches, the Sephien-Kirche. 
There we may hear perhaps some organ-playing by 
the most famous of the German organists now living, 
the old Johann Schneider. His post of duty is here, 
at the old Silbermann organ, stuck up in the gallery 
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in a corner of the vast and unsymmetrical interior 
Such was the crowd, standing in every aisle, that 
there was no penetrating beyond a place directly 
underneath the organ gallery. If there had been 
any fugue or volantary before service, I had lost it. 
But it did edify and thrill one somewhat to stand 
there part and parce! of that crowd, when there went 
up from young and old the mighty intonnations of 
Ein feste Burg, sustained by the great flood of organ 
harmony. Many stanzas were sung; and between 
them were ‘short interludes, often of a very brilliant 
character, which showed a master hand indced, but 
not @ very sober taste. One could not help thinking 
that the old man had taken a strange time to figure 
in ‘the character of virtuoso and indulge in such fan- 
tastical snrprises, 

Then came an hour of chamber music of Bach and 
violin, all by ourselves. A beautifal Andante of the 
old master Was played to an audience of one—and it 
is probable that not so much as one was thought of 
when the thing was written, That full brook flowed 
just as steadily and sweetly in the unbroken solitude, 
as when the world locked on. And so it would have 
kept on running (for it was the right master hand 
that smote the rock, that is the strings) that morn- 
ing, bat that a visitor, a poet, dropped in full of talk, 
Hans Christien Andersen, the Dane, a homely, tall, 
good-natured, lively, gaily dressed, enthusiastic indi- 
vidual, pleased with hisown echo in the world. And 
should he not feel pleasantly? Had he not just been 
hidden into the presence, to read before his Saxon 
Majesty, the royal Uebersetzer of the more than royal 
Dante, his last drama, romance, or what not in ms. 4 
Batnow adien! auf Wiederselin! because my lady 
waits. We step across the hall, into the concert 
room, where the two artists must rehearse for their 
last Soirée. So, after cordial inquiries and assurance 
on all sides that all are safely thawed out after the 
last night’s cold adventare (for surely Charon, the 
real mythological old fellow, never had a colder, still- 
er set of ghosts to ferry over—though “we were no 
ghosts, nor that stream a Lathe, (as these presents 
show), the audience of one is ensconced in a corner, 
and the morning’s business preceeds. Sonatas for 
piano and violin, one by Mozart and one by Haydn, 
are the subject. Fine specimens of their authors’ 
finest art and genius, and not dismissed until the ren- 
dering was so faultless, that one saw the genial mas- 
ters ina fresh light and conceived a new love for both 
of them. It is a good thing, after long preoccupa- 
tion with such deeper spirits as Bach or Beethoven, 
to be reminded, in such a way as a pianist like Clara 
Schamann can remind one, of a Clementi, a Haydn, 
&e. Such interpreters as these two, know how to 
place them all in the right light, relatively before 
you. 

Nov. 1. Another morning rchersal. Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven (glorious Sonata), Bach. After 
dinner a long walk, over the bridge, through the 
Neustadt, and round towards the right bank of the 
river, to the place of entertainment called the Link- 
sche Bad, where there is another large and sumptu- 
café-concert hall. The programme was rich; con- 
taining, besides lighter things, the “ Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” Gade’s “ Ossian ” overture, Duct from “Jes- 
sonda,” Overture to “Egmont,” Andante and varia- 
tion’s from Haydn's 12th Symphony, Overture to 
‘‘Nozze di Figaro,’’ and to the “ Swiss Family,” 
Lieder ohne Worte by Mendelssohn, and an arrange- 
ment from a very striking song by Schubert, the 
Greisengesang {Song of the Old Man), which impress- 
ed me as one of the best things for this kind of treat- 
ment, if we must have such things served up by an 
orchestra, The frigid chords (so Schubert like) which 
describe the wintry snows of age upon the head (‘‘the 


roof’), contrasted with the warmer harmonies of the 
summer that abides within, ave quite effective. It 
would be a good change in our Music Hall “Rehears- 
als” from the “Serenade” and Leb der Thriinen, now 
so staled by repetition. 





In the evening came the third and last Soirée of 
Clara Schumann and Joachim, with the assistance of 
Frau Garrigues-Schnorr von Carolsfeld as singer. 
The illness of Herr Schnorr, the husband, caused a 
real disappointment, and some change of programme, 
making it as follows: 

1. Sonata (F major). prano and violin : 

Allegro, Variations. Tempo di Mennetto,.... Mozart 
a “Thrinenregen,’’ (Wirsassen so traulich beisammen.) 
b “Mein.” (Bichlein. lass dcin Rauschen sein) 


8. Sonata (op. 101) for piano........0.0... 046 Beethoven 
4. Three Duettinos, piano and violin...,..,.R. Schumann 
5. a Romanza, for violin. .........cseeveeeve: Beethoven 
b Bourrée and Double, do..........65-+045 J.8. Bach 
6. a Ballad: ‘‘Heinrich der Vogler”............ .- Liwe 
®“‘Lithuanisches Lied”. ............00-. eee eee Chopin 
7. Sonata (G major). piano and violin: Andante—Ada- 
go.—Cantab.—Finale all’ Ongarese.............- Haydn 


The piece by Haydn is found as a Trio; but the 
violoncello, which scarcely more than doubles the 
bass in the piano, could be left out without loss—by 
such players. It is one of the happiest strokes of 
Haydn’s gennis ; the hest movement exquisitely sun - 
shiny, like Jack o’ lantern on the wall. It was 
played con amore, with the most accurate and nimble 
fingers, and such nice and vital accent as the best 
player only can command when all the nerves are 
rightly strung. These variations by Mozart could 
not have been more generally perfect and Mozartish 
in the rendering. It certainly was a notable achieve- 
ment for a woman to bring out clearly, finely, warm- 
ly, grandly, as Mme. Schumann did, the beauty, 
force and meaning of a Sonata which is one of the 
most difficnit alike to comprehend and execute, of 
those remarkable works of the last period of Beetho- 
ven—and one of the most richly imaginative and 
original. Tf there is any part of it into the sense of 
which perhaps a man might enter more completely, 
it is that singular qnick march, the like of which no 
other hero mood of genius ever marched by; for 
that treads airy heights for which methinks, only a 
man’s brain cfn be at once enouzh intoxicated and 
enongh self-possessed. Talking the thing over to- 
gether, afterwards, we did not find the lady fully 
sympathise with our admiration of that particular 
movement. (Among the “Davidsbiindler’’— Ensn- 
bins, Mester Raro, and the rest—there would have 
been none to say usnay). As Joachim dealt with it, 
there seemed a great deal more in that often 
played Romanza of Becthoven, than there ever had 
before. It held the audience in ecstacy. The Bour- 
rée (old dance rhythm) and Double (or Variation), 
was given with masterly vividness and truth of ont- 
line, and afforded still new evidence that old Bach 
is the youngest man alive in music, as well as the 
ripest. The vocal selections were choice ; ench with 
a characteristic charm: the singer could not be chare- 
ed with neglect of expression; there was only too much 
of it; a certain extra dramatic infusion of energy, 
which let the melodies have no peace to “flow at their 
own sweet will.” The three little instrumental Duos 
by Schumann were a nice substitute for some Duets 
of his which were to have been sung. More rare 
or charming song selections one ean scarcely hear, 
than graced these concerts. Robert Schumann is 
never more genial, more felicitous than in his songs ; 
and where shonld one expect to make their acquaint- 
ance in the right way, if not in just these concerts, 
which are pious tributes to his memory and genius, 
by one who has the best right to interpret him? 

The concert over, now imagine a very pleasant, 
sociable symposium in an upper room of this same 
nice Hotel de Saxe. It is a genuine German sit- 
down, where everybody is expected to be just as free 
and happy ashe can. And everybody can be just as 
happy as he has a right to be; and no more, nicht 
wahr? Tt is at once an artist and a family Gesell- 
schaft. All of the Wieck and Schamann represent- 
ations are there, who chance to be at hand. But the 
Amphytrion is our hero of the victim, who would 
insist upon the mountain’s coming to Mahomet. 





There’s magnetism in the man, as we have said; and 
where do you ever find power, that is not tyrannical- 
ly used? So, not content with “ascending me into 
the brain” in the form of Beethoven and Bach, he 
must needs§start other subtle effervescing spirits on 
the same track. Weare a dozen all told. Three 
generations of that musical family of Dresden repre- 
sented. Aright German party! But it is not com- 
plete, the younger branches are not happy, nothing 
can go on, until the grandpapa is found, dragged from 
his Kneip, led in triumph and installed with all due 
honor and uproarious rejoicing at the head of the 
table. Then all are very happy; the middle-aged 
and youngest very talkative and jokeative, and the 
dear old lady looks a deal of silent happiness; and 
Altmeister Wieck is very wise and fatherly and wit- 
ty in his chair of state, and jokes about the Wunder- 
kindervater, as the father and the teacher of two such 
artists as Clara and Marie, with such a son-in-law as 
Robert Schnmann, may well call himself. Nota 
few sharp criticisms he drops, too, on the new school 
music—all in fun of course! And very comical and 
to the point are some of his illustrations of prevail- 
ing tricks in fashionable false schools of singing. For 
this old man possesses the true art of disciplining 
the voice as well as the fingers. The daughter Maric, 
whois fall of generous good natnre and good sense, 
as wellas musical talent, is a fine singer, has a rich 
mezzo-soprano admirably developed, and sang one 
evening in my hearing Mendelssohn’s Auf Fliigeln 
des Gesanges, and that impassioned song of Beetho- 
ven, to Goethe’s verses, Herz, mein Herz, in a way to 
make them felt. I think I forgot, in speaking of the 
first Soirée to mention the artistic toach and finished 
tasteful execution with which this young lady played 
the upper part in the “Allegro Brilliante” of Men- 
delssohn with her sister. I have heard her also play 
play Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” variations, 
and some of those bewitching little quicksilver clavier 
movements of Bach, with a spirit and a nicety not 
to be surpassed. Good for the Wunderkindervater ! 
Health ! D. 


Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


Srventn Concert or THE Serres OF ErcnHt. 





The programme presented some excellent pieces. 
The beautiful Quintette in D by Mozart, the Capric- 
cio in B minor by Mendelssohn and last and best of 
all the gigantic Quartette in E flat by Beethoven, 
which we heard for the first time in Boston last year, 
were in themselves enough to make a most satisfac- 
factory programme. The other pieces, the Piano 
Quartette by Dussck and the Clarinette solo were 
pleasant additions. The club deserve a good deal of 
credit for the large amount of good music given on 
one evening. 


Parti 
1. Quintette in D. No. 4......... cece eee ceeeees Mozart 
Introduction and Allegro —. Andante — Minuetto — 
Finale, Vivace. 
2. Quartette, for Piano and string Instruments, in F 
Dussek 


minor, Op 

rs ma con fuoco—Adagio espressivu—Finale, 
Allegretto. (First time in Boston.) 

8. hatte Pastorale, from the Clarinette Concerto in F 

fla Crusel 


S oveebenesNeeue AIR AE ed a 
4. Capriccio. in B minor for Piano, with Quartette Ac- 


companiment,. ...........cceseceeevewenes Mendelssohn 
Tan 
5. Twelfth Quartette. tot E I On. eS Beethoven 
Maestoso aud Allegro — Adagio — Scherzo — Finale, 


Allegro. 

The Mozart Quintette went very well, and we take 
pleasure in noticing the smoothness and _brilliancy 
with which each performer carried out his part. The 
Quartette by Dussek is a pleasing composition and 
was rendered well by Messrs. Lana, Scuvize and 
Wotr Fries. For a variety it is well to hear such 
a piece, though Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Schumann and Schubert have superceded the style of 
Dussek by a more vigorous, inspired and brilliant 
one. Of the composers who wrote concerted pieces 
for the piano in the style of Mozart, Hummel alone 
besides Mozart produced some works that will be 
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handed down as classical to posterity. But here, where 
we hear so little music, where in chatnber-concerts 
some of the best composers thus far have been repre- 
sented almost exclusively, every addition of good or 
even respectable music is a gain in the knowledge of 
musical literature. Dussek’s work is good. It was 
very well received. Mr. Lang played the Capriccio 
with fine execution and correct taste. He gave gen- 
uine pleasure, and we compliment him for his per- 
formance. 


The Quartette of Beethoven came upon us with 
new magnificence and force, lifting up the mind 
high into the regions of beauty, of the ideal. Subli- 
me, tender, with a tinge of sadness and almost play- 
ful; most loving and warm, impetuous and good- 
hamored, with hidden strength ; satisfied, triumphant 
and cheerful, the melodies ran on through the four 
movements, borne up and permeated by most unex- 
pected harmonies and an original vigorous rhythm. 
A work full of the perfection of ripe age, the result 
of a strong individuality, written in the happy mood 
of a man above his fate and his time,it stands a mon- 
ument of beautiful life for all time. We might not 
be quite satisfied with some of the tempi; might 
wish for more tenderness in the first movement; in 
some places fora more marked pianissimo in others 
for astronger fortissimo. But we are grateful for 
the opportunity of hearing so grand a work and shall 
be very happy if a repetition can be granted us at 
some future concert. 

Mr. Ryan’s clarinette solo so pleased the audience 
that it was enthusiastically encored, and played 
again. Simple melodies are easiest comprehended. 

The house was quite full, which in consideration 
of the bad walking and travelling gencrally is a pleas- 
ing evidenee of the popularity of the club. 

We ate unavoidably prevenied from attending last 
Saturday’s concert. We put the programme on re- 
cord, which it deserves for the Clarinette—Quintette 
in A major by Mozart and some of the pieces by 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. We are glad to no- 
tice that the best piece is placed in the middle of the 
programme, thus accommodating such persons as 
would only care for thisone. We hope that this plan 
of placing the best pieces in the middle will be kept 


up. 
Parr I. 

1. Moderato, from the Quintette in Cop. 29. ... Beethoven 

2. Cavatina, ‘Or la Sull’onda,” Il Giur to.M dant 
Mrs. Kempton. 

8. Adagio und Scherzo, from the Piano Trio in D 

SPE s aatc0e cesses RV EV ts Shabba eens e Mendelssohn 

Messrs. Lang. Schultze and Fries. 

4. Fantaise for Flute, on favorite themes. ......Briccialdi 
Fred’k Zohler. 

5. Quintette in A. op. 108, Clarinette principale. ..Mozart 

Moderato — Larghetto — Minuetto --- Finale, Tema 2con 





Variazioni. 
6. “Song Without Words,” for Piano. ....... Mendelssohn 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 
7. English ballad.—“The breeze that wafts my sigh to 
WEES Tise ats e008 + Decks sickane bakaueddh <adensen’ Wallace 
Mrs. Kempton. 
8. “Les Rivals,” grand Duo Concertante, for Violins. 
Kalliwoda 


Messrs. Schultze and Meisel. 


This evening a Nonette by Onslow, for Vio- 
lin, Viola, Violoncello, Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinette 
and Bassoon is promised, which will be played for 
the first time in Boston. The cluh show a com- 
mendable zeal in presenting concerted pieces, new to 
Boston audiences, for which they deserve reward in 
in the shape of crowded houses. * 





Handel and Haydn Society. 


The concert given on Sunday evening by this So- 
ciety with Mile. Parti and Sticett, drew a good 
house but opened with a bad omen, an apology for 
the latter, who was indisposed. The programme of 
the concert was therefore little aid to the hearer, as 
regards the solo pieces, as it was little adhered to. 
Except to occasional concert goers, the performance 
was not an attractive one, made up as it was of cho- 
ruses selected from various works by various corapo- 
eers, which, though all of the very best, inevitably 
lose their power and effect thus taken out of their 
connection. How even the Hallelujah chorus of 
Handel, perhaps the grandest of all choruses, fails to 
stir one as it does when the mind is led up to this 
grandest of climaxes, as it does in its place. The 
choruses on this occasion, it seemed to us, lacked life 
and the orchestra was frequently not to be heard. 

Mlle. Parti, who sang the sacred aria of the 
Queen of the Night, from the Magic Flute, soaring 





up to the transcendental tones, impossible to most 
mortals, and who deemed it advisable to improve 
Schubert’s Ave Maria, by another one of these feats 
of yocal high and lofty tumbling, was about the only 
person that was applauded vigorously. StTiGELur 
did better than the audience, after the apology, had 
any reason to expect, although evidently not in good 
voice. As to fioriture, melody and expression his 
Preghiera, which he sang with Mlle. Patti, might 
have ‘been some aria di bravura; that by Verdi 
from Joan d’Are, sung by Mile. Patti, might have 
been a march. The composer probably wished to 
mark as it the praver of a military person. Now in 
view of the fact, that before Him to whom prayers 
are addressed, there is no respect of person, the 
idea of introducing a march-movement into a prayer 
seems slightly ridiculons. However. as Verdi has to 
answer for so many violations of good taste, this may 
as well go with the rest. 
sili 

Tne Orrnevs Crus.—The Bards. Our readers 
will not forget to attend the performance of Die Bar- 
den, by this Society this evening at the Boston The- 
atre. They will find the libretto in the columns of 
the Boston Musical Times, a useful guide at the per- 
formance. We cut from a letter in the Evening 
Transcript, some statements in regard to the Club, 
which may be perhaps new to some of our readers : 


** What I observed particularly in it, was, that it brought 
forward quite prominently the fact that the Club are ama- 
teurs and do not sing for compensation, except so far as to pay 
the expenses of cheir hall, leader, sheet music, &e. I was not 
aware before that there was any doubt about the object of the 
Club in meeting regularly to rehearse, and occasionally giving 
a Concert or offering there services to others,!but find upon in- 
quiry that many persous in Boston suppose them to be pro- 
fessiona! singers. Of course such a supposition is etirely er- 
roneous and objectionable to several members of the Club, who 
would never think of singing with them as professional singers. 
The Club meet regularly twice a week to rehearse, and pay a 
regular monthly assessment. All the proceeds of the Concerts 
go to the treasury, or are voted to other persons, as in the case 
mentioned in the article in the New Bedford Mercury. The 
Club voted to send the proceeds of the Concert in that city to 
the family of Zélmer, a German Pp , lately di d.” 








> OO Or 
The new Catholic chureh at the South end, one of 
the largest edifices in the country, will be inaugurat- 
ed on next Sunday evening by a sacred concert, in 
which eminent soloists und a large chorus take part. 
The programme is quite good, comprising selections 
from the best masters. The whole is under the direc- 
tion of the Organist of the Church, Mr. J. H. 
WIttcox. 
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Musical Correspondence. 

Cnrcaco, JAN. 31, 1861.— The concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, given on Monday night, Jan. 
28, was a decided success, pecuniarily and otherwise. 
The musical constellations were in their glory, and 
Fassri was the planet, around which they all re- 
volved. Never before has any musical artiste won 
such a triumph, and never before, in this city, did so 
vast a concourse of people turn ont to hear one. 
Long before eight o’clock every nook and corner 
where a chair could possibly be placed, was occupied 
and hundreds were turned away, unable to gain ad- 
mission. Whenever Fabbri appeared, the audience 
were in raptures, and we do not remember a time, 
when applause came so heartily, so enthusiastically 
as on this occasion. 











Parr TI. 

1. Overture, The Merry Wives of Windsor......... .»- Nicolai 
ORIN ree Verdi 
Sung by Madame Fabbri. 

8. Grand Concerto. in A minor. ..........0.5cese00. Hummel 
For Piano and Orchestra, performed by Mr. R. Mulder. 

4. Maria di Rohan, Andante and Aria.............. Donizetti 
Sung by Signor Abelli. 

5. Der Auswanderer. The Emigrant.................. Mulder 
With pani t of Viol lio, Madame Fabbri 
and Mr. Melms. 

Part IT. 

1. Andante from the Fifth Symphony............. Beethoven 
2. La Rosa di Firenza, Grand Rondo. ............... Perugini 
Sung by Madame Fabbri. 

8. By general request, Grand Duo Concertant......... Mulder 
For 2 Pianos, Performed by Messrs. Pecker and Mulder. 

4. La Naranjera, The Orange Girl, Popular Brazilian Character- 


istic Song. In full national costume. 
Sung by Madame Fabbri. 
5. Rakoezy Mareh, Ancient Hungarian Melodies. 
Of the concert we can only say that it was every- 
thing that the most sanguine could have wished. 





Fabbri added new laurels to her crown, and Chicago 
will long remember her, always ready to give her a 
generous welcome, whenever she returns. The Phil- 
harmonic Society may safely assert, that they got up 
the best and largest concert that has ever been given 
in our city. The orchestra, under BaLarKa’s judi- 
cious baton, is fast approximating completion, and 
will perform Beethoven’s Pastoral is yiniphiony at the 
next regular concert, which occurs on ‘Saturday, 
‘eb. 9th, 


New Yorks, Fer. 4.—There has rarely been such 
a dearth of musieal matter in our good city, as there 
is this winter. The opera — our share_ of _it,, at 
least —is not worth speaking about; in Brooklyn 
the novelty of the thing puts more = into it, bat, 
not yet having been able to accept Mri Jem Bagiss’) 
kind invitation, (for which Lam much, abliged) ta; 
him), I cannot inform you whether the performances, 
there are really so much better than here. There 
have been a few straggling concerts, fine nes, too, 
such as one by Mr. Satter, another: by the: Avion 
Singing Society, &e., but as. they were hardly, adyer- 
tised, and the givers thereof were very, chary, with 
their favors to the press, few persons knew of them. 
So the Philharmonic, last Saturday, stirred’ tis up 
considerably, not only by giving us somé music onee 
more, but some very good niusie . By way, of a stri-, 
king contrast, we had a Symphony by Schumann 
and one by Haydn — certainly the two extremes of 
symphonic writing. The first, in E flat, has never 
been produced heré before; it is in five movements, 
of which the first three are decidedly the finest. , The 
second, particularly, a little Intermezzo, is a gem, so 
quaint and thoroughly original. The fourth, Largo 
Solenne, would probably appear to much greater ad- 
vantage, did it not follow immediately apon the Ada- 
gio, but so much slowness becomes wearisome. ‘The 
Symphony by Haydn, No. 2, in B flat, is one that we 
have frequently heard from the Philharmonic orches- 
tra; itis very pretty and graceful, but by no means 
as fine as several others of Haydn’s, and it is surpris- 
ing that the Society prefer constantly repeating this 
particular one, to making their public acquainted 
with others by the same master. One of the most 
charming of them all, in E flat, we never hear; nor 
has the Military Symphony ever been produced here. 
The overture to Tannhauser, ever welcome, was the 
third orchestral piece, and sent home glowing with 
excitement even those to whom it was most familiar. 
It is certainly oue of the most stirring, effective com- 
positions I know of, whatever other objections it may 
be liable to. Mr. Scurerper played a couple of 
solos for his instrument, the cornet-a-piston, with his 
usual, almost faultless excellence, and the remainder 
of the programme was taken up by the noble chorus 
of the Liederkranz, who made a decided sensation, 
which they undoutedly deserved, for they sang very 
beautifully. Their rendering of the first piece, 
« Fruhlings-Nahen” (Approach of Spring), by 
Kreutzer, showed a wonderful skill in shading and 
expression. They were encored, and after taking all 
the trouble of marching off the stage, the whole 
body filed back again, and sang Mendelssohn’s ‘Fro- 
her Wandersmann” (the happy wanderer). In the 
second. part they sang a beautiful eomposition by 
Schubert, “ Nachthelle,” which was likewise encored 
and repeated. Altogether, the concert was one of the 
most satisfactory we have hver heard. 

Fes. 12. A larger audience thanasnal assembled 
at Mason and Thomas’s Soirées last Tuesday, but it 
proved none the less appreciative. Mr. Bergmann’s 
place at the violoncello was supplied by Mr. Bergner, 
and the latter filled his post ina manner which made 
it impossible for any one to regret the change. The 
programme was a most artistic one, the usual solos 
were omitted, and it consisted of only three mem- 
bers—two Quartetts anda Trio. All the greater, 
therefore the enjoyment of it, and it is to he wished 
that other concert-givers might take a. lesson from 
this arrangement; at least in point of brevity. A 
Quartette in FE flat, by Cherubini, was a novelty 
which was more interesting than attractive. If T 
am not mistaken this is the first time that any of this 
composers quartets has been performed here. . He 
wrote but three, and, though scientifically worked 
out, they can hardly, as a whole, be called pleasing. 
In the one in question, the Scherzo was an exception ; 
it has the rhythm of a Bolero, and is spirited, and 
very striking. Schubert’s Trio in E flat, Op. 100, 
and the A minor Quartet of Schumann, were old 
beloved friends, ever fresh in their beauty and origin- 
ality, and always welcome. The performance of all 
these compositions was admirable; it could hardly 
be otherwise where. the artists feel how devontly they 
are listened to. The! mood of the audience has, of 
course the greatest influence on that of the players. 
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Tne Great Lastacue.—Among other distin- 
guished artists with whom I become intimate during 
my association with theatrical affairs, was Lablache 
—old Lablache, the incomparable basso, the inimita- 
ble baffo—whose voice and presence moved us to 
tears in “Norma,” or made our sides ache with laugh- 
ter in “Barbiere.” Dear old Lablache! with your 
fand of anecdote and bon mots you have left us, and 
your pretended successors do but prove the irrepara- 
ble loss we have sustained. I was constantly in com- 
pany with the great basso, and often had my pity 
excited by the inconvenience he suffered from his 
colossal proportions. No ordinary made chair was 
safe beneath his enormous weight ; a servant, where 
it was erage 5 carried one about for his especial 
use. It was difficult to get a carriage whose door 
was wide enongh for him; in London he had, of 
course, his own brougham in attendance. On one 
occasion the rehearsal at the theatre terminated soon- 
er than was expected, and Lablache, anxious to reach 
home, ordered a street cab to be called. The driver 
looked alarmed when his fare issued from the stage 
door. ‘He'll never get in, sir,” said the man de- 
speiringly to me, asI was shaking hands with La- 
blache, who also seemed to have his doubts upon the 
subject. We approach the vehicle—the door was 
opened wide. Sideways, headways, frontways, back- 
ways, the prize basso tried in vain to effect an entry. 
Without assistance it was impossible. Two men 
went to the opposite side and dragged with all their 
force, while two others did their utmost to lift him in. 
“Tts no go,”’ cried the eabman ; “he'll rain my cab.” 
One more effort. A long pull, a strong push, a pull 
and pash together—the point was gained—Lablache 
insides, puffing and blowing from the exertion. But 
the difficulties had not yet terminated—he had inad- 
vertently sat down on the wrong seat, with his back 
tothe driver. Wishing to change the position, he 
rose, in turning round the whole of his prodigious 
weight was upon the few slender boards forming the 
bottom of the cab. Imagine the horror of the cab- 
man, the astonishment of Lablache, and the surprise 
of alarge crowd which had been attracted by the ter- 
rible struggle we had when the boards gave way and 
his two feet were seen standing in the road. The cab- 
man swore, Lablache grinned, and the crowd roared. 
No scene in a pantomime could have been more ludi- 
crous. Fortunately Lablache received no injury ; had 
the cab been in motion, the consequences of the acci- 
dent might have been serious. The same process of 
shoving and pulling, but reversed, was necessary to 
get him out again. Whether greater violence was 
used than at first, or not, the door in this instance 
was torn from its hinges, and the cab (previously a 
good looking vehicle) now presented the most mel- 
ancholy appearance of a perfect wreck. The driver 
uttered curses both roud and deep, but was pacified 
by the assurance that the damage should be repaired 
and his loss of time remanerated. I ath not aware 
that the portly basso ever attempted to ride in a 
hack cab. 

Frost Musrc.—I was once belated in Canada on 
a fine winter day, and was riding over the hard snow 
onthe margin of a wide lake when the most faint 
and mournfal wail that could break a solemn silence 
seemed to pass through me like a dream, I stopped 
my horse and listened. For some time I could not 
satisfy myself whether the music was in the air or in 
my own brain I thought of the pine forest which 
was not far off; but the tone was not harp-like, and 
there was notabreath of wind. Then it swelled and 
approached ; and then it seemed to be miles away in 
a moment; and again it moaned as if under my very 
feet. It was, in fact, almost under my very feet. It 
was the voice of the winds imprisoned under the pall 
of ice suddenly cast over them by the peremptory 

wer of the frost. Nohody there made air holes, 

r the place was a wilderness; and there was no 
escape for the winds, which must moan on till the 
spring warmth should release them. They were fast- 
ened down in silence ; but they would come out with 
an explosion when, in some still night, after a warm 
spring day, the ice would blow up, and make a crash 
and racket from shore to shore. So I was told at my 
host’s that evening, where I arrived with something 
of the sensation of a haunted man. It had been 
some time before the true idea strack me, and mean- 
while the rising and falling moan made my heart 
thrill again. —Once a Week. 


Parts.—On his side, the Count de Morny, under the 
name of Mr. de St. Rémy brings himself out as a musi- 
cal composer at the minor theatre of the Bouffes Par- 
isiens. His operetta, “Le Mari Sans le Savoir,” is 
agreeable enough; the piece and the little airs in it 
are heard with pleasare. This however, did not pre- 
vent a malicious wag findit-g that the trifle itself was 
badly named. According to him, the true name that 





it should have borne is “Le Musicien sans le Sa- 
vor.” But Mr. de Morny may have fellow-laborers ; 
it is probable, nay it is certain. Still he has shown 
that he knows how to select them well. Only I ask 
myself what is to become of authors by piohotion, 
if it pleases great lords thus to invade their domain. 
Let the rich and influential cultivate literature and 
Art—nothing could be better ; but, for mercy’s sake, 
don’t let them monopolise the theatres and the liter- 
ary periodicals, already so difficult of access to poets, 
and to men of conscientious talent. Since I have 
been studying Parisiam society, I have been struck 
with the slender enconragement awarded to genuine 
artists. Poetry is disdained ; nobody reads it; and 
the Revue des Deux Mondes has the good habit of not 
paying a sou for the most charmimg bit of verse. 
As for musicians, they have the resource of giving 
lessons and concerts. Poor musician! Be possess- 
ed of genius! Be incomparably virtuoso! So shall 
be condemned to listen to the false notes all the 
plessed day; and then, the evening having come, to 
hurry from drawing-room to drawing-room, to play, 
to sing your latest productions, to lay yourself out 
to please with unwearying complaisance—in the hope 
that, after several months of these cruel exercises, 
your admirers may be disposed to patronize your an- 
nual Concert! I understand now the expression of 
the greatest composer and virtuoso of the day, Henri 
Vieuxtemps. He said to me once: “If ever I have 
ason, he may perhaps make shoes ; but he shall cer- 
tainly never play the violin!” 

There are nevertheless in Paris several Professors 
who have acquired wealth and standing. There are 
some even who receive company, and do the honors 
well, and whose drawing-rooms are by no means the 
least attractive of those so which a stranger here 
craves entrance. I will not speak to you to day of 
the reception of Rossini, where excellent music is 
heard every Saturday. This sovereign of the mon- 
archs of melody charms the evening of his life by 
composing scraps for piano or voice, which he refuses 
to publish, but which some of his favorites are per- 
mitted to read in his presence. The soirées of Ros- 
sini cannot but be very interesting, whether he him- 
self deigns to accompany Badiali, or whether he con- 
tents himself with encouraging by a kindly word, 
with stimulating by a piquant remark, the zeal of his 
fervent admirers and disciples. 

Yet certain assemblages more modest, and presid- 
ed over by divinities less exalted, deserve mention 
none the less. In the first rank of those inestimuble 
and much esteemed Professors, to whom I alluded 
just now, I must place Mademoiselle Josephine Mar- 
tin, who also is “at home’’ every Satarday evening. 
This pianist, whose fingers are rapid and light and 
charming, has the merit of playing with exquisite 
distinction, and of composing pieces at once brilliant 
and original. One must hear her interpret her own 
Fantarella, her delicious Menuet, her Ouvertures des 
Chasses, and her Spanish Fantasia, to appreciate ful- 
ly her double merit as an accomplished musician—a 
merit which she enhances by a modesty and a gentle 
grace, that many artists might take as models. Mlle. 
Josephine Martin occupies an enviable and envied 
position in the Parisian world ; her drawing-room is 
the rendezvous of the best company, and of the best 
and the best-liked among artists. 

Henceforward the amateurs of music will only 
have the embarrassment of choosing. The Conser- 
vatoire opens its doors on Sunday next; and the 
and the Quartette parties, the Matinées, and the Soi- 
rées Musicales, are announced as numberless as the 
locusts of Egypt, of ill-omened memory. But I 
will not drown you in this deluge of harmony, though 
I will endeavor to hear what is worth listening to, 
so as to he able to trace in a few lines the portraits of 
those select artists who are to be féted this winter in 
Paris, and to point out to the lady readers of the 
Albion such novelties as may be worthy their atten- 
tion and their favor.—Corr. of N. Y. Albion. 





Apvicr To Becinners. — Never learn a piece of 
music without bearing in mind the title, and particu- 
larly the composer’s name.—Never learn a piece 
without counting.—When learning a piece, never hur- 
ry the time. Practice it slowly, at first, until you 
become able to play it in the proper tempo with a 
clear and firm touch.—Always mind the fingering 
which is printed, or marked by your teacher.—Never 
bungie a piece ; always learn to play it.—It is better 
to play simple pieces well, than difficult music 
wretchedly.—Don’t let your exercise-book become 
dust-covered from neglect.— Practice your scales 
daily.—Never miss an opportunity of hearing good 
music.—Read good musical papers. (We recom- 
mend Dwight’s Journal of Music.—Easton Times. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Once more upon the path of life. 
From “ Bianco, the Bravo’s Bride.” 25 


’Twas he my only thought. “4 “ . 25 


Glorious wine. Drinking Song. Sf 8 


Three more of the best numbers in Balfe’s Opera, 
which is running on the boards of the Pyne and Har- 
rison opera-house, in London, with unabated success. 
The above numbers are nightly encored. 

I’m a rover o’er the mountain. S. Glover. 25 


A pleasing new song of this popular song-writer, 
with a lively, taking melody. 


The Irishman. Humorous Song. J. R. Thomas. 25 


As sung in New York by John Brougham, Esq., 
and also by the composer with great success. 


Cloe Bell. T. B. Bishop. 25 
1n the popular style. 


Song and Chorus. 


Instrumental Music. 


Santa Lucia. Chansonette Napolitaine: Trans- 
cription. Charles Voss. 35 
A popular Neapolitan ditty which prominent Euro- 
pean singers have made very popular lately. The ar- 
rangement is of very moderate difficulty. 
Il faut partir. From “La Fille du Regiment.” 
Transcribed by Mare Burty. 50 
A fine arrangement of Maria‘s favorite Romanza, 
‘* Now we must part.” Of medium difficulty. 
La Favorite. Grand Morceau de Concert. 
J. Ascher. 60 
Of medinm difficulty, lying within reach of most 
players of two years’ practice, It introduces the most 


sparkling airs from the Opera. Teachers will find this 
avery useful piece. 


The Mountain stream. Romanza. A. Lindahl. 30 


By the composer of some popular pieces, and likely 
to become a favorite. 
Grand Caprice en forme de Valse. 
H. A. Wollenhaupt. 75 


Our best players will be eager to have a look at this 
latest work of this highly esteemed composer, and will 
no doubt be highly enraptured with it. 
Overture Night in Granada. C. Kreutzer. 50 


One of the most pleasing overtures, often heard in 
the concert room, and one whose beauty will never 
fade out. 


Books. 


For the 
50 


Tue Carip’s First Music Boox. 
Pianoforte. By J. T. Craven. 

The popularity of this book for beginners has in- 

duced the publishers to issue this new and greatly im- 


proved edition. For the youngest scholars it will be 
found exceedingly useful. 





Muste sy Mar..—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distamce under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 

















